BYU  Student  Jean  Bullard 
Wins  Miss 


PRES.  DALLIN  H.  OAKS 

BYU  Presidency 

On  a  mild  spring  afternoon 
(May  7),  BYU  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration  personnel  filled  the 
deJong  Concert  Hall  for  a  special 
assembly  in  which  President 
Dallin  H.  Oaks  announced  his 
release  as  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

With  obvious  emotion,  he 
read  a  statement  from  ttye  Board 
of  Trustees  granting  Oaks  an 
honorable  release.  The  announce¬ 
ment  came  after  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  met  the  previous 
day  at  the  regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ing. 

President  Spencer  W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  chairman  of  the  BYU  Board 
of  Trustees,  said  Oaks  had  written 
a  confidential  letter  more  than 
two  years  ago  to  the  Board  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Church 
Educational  System  discussing 
duration  of  service  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  “it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  university  to  have 
the  policy  of  regular  turnover  in 
the  office  of  president.” 

Oaks  recommended  “that  6 
to  7  years  is  the  optimum  period 
of  service  for  a  university  presi¬ 
dent”  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  already  com¬ 
pleted  that  period  of  service. 

Despite  that  recommendation, 
the  officers  of  the  Board  and  its 
Executive  Committee  considered 
it  desirable  to  have  Oaks  continue 
to  serve  for  an  additional  period, 
President  Kimball  explained. 

Now,  as  he  completes  his 
ninth  year  as  president,  the  Board 
has  felt  to  act  on  Oaks’  earlier 
suggestion  of.  rotation  and  grant 
him  an  honorable  release. 

Two  days  later,  a  search 
committee  named  Commissioner 
Jeffrey  Holland  to  be  Oaks’  suc¬ 
cessor.  Oaks  will  continue  as 
president  until  Aug.  1,  at  which 
time  he  will  be  granted  a  six- 
month  professional  development 
leave  to  pursue  his  scholarly  in¬ 
terests  in  legal  research  in  the 
fields  of  government  regulation 
of  private  institutions  and  the  law 
of  church  and  state. 

During  his  leave,  Oaks  will 
continue  as  a  faculty  member 
in  the  university’s  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  where  he  is  a 
Cont.  On  Page  3 


PRES.  JEFFREY  HOLLAND  j 

To  Change 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Holland,  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Dallin  H.  Oaks  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  effective  Aug.  1. 

Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  who  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
BYU,  said  Oaks  has  been  granted 
an  honorable  release  with  highest 
commendation  for  exceptional 
service  during  his  nine-year  ten¬ 
ure  as  head  of  the  26,000-student 
university. 

Oaks,  a  former  associate  dean 
and  acting  dean  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School  and  a 
former  executive  director  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation,  will 
pursue  scholarly  research  on  laws 
affecting  church-state  interaction 
and  related  matters.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  BYU’s  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School. 

Dr.  Holland  has  headed  the 
Church  Educational  System, 
which  includes  BYU,  since  1976. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  dean  of 
Religious  Instruction  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  received  master’s  and 
doctoral  degrees  in  American 
Studies  at  Yale  in  1973  where 
he  was  elected  a  Yale  University 
Fellow. 

The  St.  George,  Utah  native 
attended  Dixie  College  and  BYU 
where  he  graduated  in  1965  with 
highest  honors.  He  also  received 
a  master’s  degree  with  distinc¬ 
tion  from  BYU  in  1966.  While  at 
the  University,  Dr.  Holland  was 
designated  an  E.S.  Hinckley 
Scholar  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  honor  society. 

Recently  he  was  honored  as 
recipient  of  BYU’s  Distinguished 
Alumni  Service  Award. 

He  presently  directs  the 
worldwide  educational  program 
of  the  Church,  which  serves  more 
than  750,000  students,  including 
those  in  the  LDS  seminary  and 
institute  of  religion  systems. 

No  word  has  been  received 
as  to  when  a  new  commissioner 
will  be  named. 

Dr.  Holland’s  professional 
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Jean  Bullard,  a  22-year-old 
Lumbee  from  Pembroke,  North 
Carolina,  recently  competed  for 
and  won  the  title  at  the  Miss 
Indian  Scholarship  Pageant  held 
in  Orem,  Utah.  Miss  Bullard  was 
honored  by  receiving  the  $2,000 
scholarship  at  this  year’s  pageant. 

“I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  run  and  win  the  Miss 
Indian  Scholarship  Pageant  this 
year.  The  pageant  enabled  me  to 
compete  in  the  Miss  Utah  pageant 
June  18-21  and  obtain  other  ex¬ 
periences  by  being  a  representa¬ 
tive  at  various  gatherings  through¬ 
out  the  year,”  Miss  Bullard 
stated. 

Miss  Bullard  is  presently  a 
senior  attending  Brigham  Young 
University  and  majoring  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  with  a  minor 
in  music.  The  scholarship  will  aid 
her  in  completing  her  under¬ 
graduate  work.  She  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lamanite  Generation  and 
has  been  recognized  for  her  aca¬ 
demic  excellence  while  attending 
BYU. 

Competing  in  the  Miss  Indian 
Pageant  for  Miss  Bullard  is  not 
her  first  pageant.  She  was  Miss 
Lumbee  and  was  able  to  compete 
in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Scholarship  Pageant  and  reigned 
as  Miss  Pembroke  Senior  High. 

Two  Indians 
Receive  M.S. 
At  Graduation 

“Educated  men  and  women 
with  knowledge  and  know-how 
need  not  be  a  victim  of  change 
but  can  be  in  on  the  molding 
of  solutions.” 

This  saying  could  hold  true 
for  15  Indian  students  represent¬ 
ing  11  tribes  who  received  degrees 
in  April  from  Brigham  Young 
University.  There  were  two  mas¬ 
ters’  degrees,  11  bachelors’ 
degrees,  and  two  associate  de¬ 
grees  bestowed  upon  these  grad¬ 
uates. 

Rose  Smallcanyon,  Navajo 
from  Lupton,  Ariz.,  received  her 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  home 
economics  education  with  a  minor 
in  child  development  and  family 
relationships.  She  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
home  economics  education  in  1975 
from  BYU.  After  completing  her 
graduate  studies  in  January,  Mrs. 
Smallcanyon  accepted  employ¬ 
ment  in  Blanding,  Utah,  as  a 
home  extension  agent  for  the 
State  of  Utah  where  she  is  cur¬ 
rently  employed. 

Also  receiving  her  Master  of 
Science  degree  was  Vickie  Man¬ 
ning,  Shoshone/Paiute  from 
Owyhee,  Nev.  Miss  Manning 
received  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  business  education  in 


She  is  a  transfer  from  Pembroke  honors.  She  is  a  Otoe-Delaware- 
North  Carolina  University.  Shawnee  from  Salt  Lake  City, 

Along  with  Miss  Bullard,  Utah.  Miss  Alley  is  a  freshman 
Diane  Alley,  also  a  student  at  student  majoring  in  University 
BYU,  received  fourth  attendant  Studies. 


ROSE  SMALLCANYON ... 

M.S.  In  Home  Economics 
Education 

1975  from  BYU.  After  working 
for  two  years,  she  decided  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  master’s  degree  in  business 
education  with  minors  in  edu¬ 
cation  administration  and  or¬ 
ganizational  behavior. 

Vickie  is  presently  employed 
with  the  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  BYU. 

Students  receiving  bachelors’ 
degrees  were  Jesse  Clark,  Navajo 
from  Navajo  Mountain,  Ariz., 
major  was  business  management; 
Strater  Crowfoot,  Blackfoot  from 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
major  was  business  management; 
Kelly  Harris,  Catawba  from  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  major  was  communi¬ 
cation  disorders;  Sanda  Lucas, 
Lumbee  from  Pembroke,  N.C., 


VICKIE  MANNING ... 
M.S.  in  Business  Education 


major  was  communications; 
Sarah  Lucas,  Lumbee  from  Pem¬ 
broke,  N.C.,  major  was  com¬ 
munications;  Christie  Maxwell, 
Yavapai/ Apache  from  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  major  was  social  work; 

Lillian  Reed,  Ute  from  White- 
rocks,  Utah,  major  was  elemen¬ 
tary  education;  Alvin  Paquin, 
Zuni  from  Zuni,  N.M.,  major  was 
University  Studies;  Maxine 

Serawop,  Ute  from  Randlett, 
Utah,  major  was  elementary 
education;  Brenda  Stewart, 
Mohawk  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  major  was  art  and  design; 
Kee  Thinn,  Navajo  from  Kay- 
enta,  Ariz.,  major  was  justice 
administration. 


BYU  student  Jean  Bullard  from  Pembroke,  N.C.,  was  crowned 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  winner  at  the  recent  contest  in  Orem. 
First  attendant  at  right  is  Lula  Smith;  at  left  is  second  attendant 
Theresa  Mae  Jean.  (Photo  by  Tami  Lyons) 


Annual  Lamanite  Summer  Orientation  To  Begin 


The  annual  Lamanite  Sum¬ 
mer  Orientation  will  begin  on 
June  23.  This  year’s  participants 
represent  more  than  15  tribes 
and  come  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Working  on  the  Summer 
Orientation  staff  along  with  Direc¬ 
tor  Dean  Rigby  during  this  past 
semester  were  Lapita  Keith  and 
Elsie  Dick.  They  will  be  joined 
by  additional  staff  members 
^beginning  summer  term.  Along 
with  the  Summer  Orientation 
Committee  and  other  faculty 
members,  it  will  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  staff  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  academic,  personal  career, 
Spiritual,  and  physical  guidance. 

The  program's  goals  are  to 
give  the  students  effective  tools 
for  success  in  college  and  to  help 
them  become  aware  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  opportunities  available  at 
BYU.  With  this  in  mind,  par¬ 
ticipants  are  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  college  credits, 


make  new  friends  and  become 
familiar  with  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  on  campus. 

The  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  faculty  and  several  coun¬ 
selors  will  be  available  to  help 
the  students  prepare  themselves 
to  compete  independently  and  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  major  of  their 
choice. 

The  Summer  Orientation  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  designed  for  new 
freshman  or  high  school  juniors 
(juniors  -  2.5  GPA)  only.  This 
year’s  orientation  students  are  as 
follows : 


Cheryl  Atine,  Navajo,  Monu¬ 
ment  Valley,  UT;  Elsie  Bahe, 
Navajo,  Lukachukai,  AZ;  Tina 
Barbone,  Navajo,  Pueblo  Pin¬ 
tado,  NM;  Holly  Barlow,  Cree- 
Chippewa,  Pocatello,  ID;  Rosie 
Bedoni,  Navajo,  Lavern  CA; 
Robert  C.  Begay  Jr.,  Navajo, 
Tohatchi,  NM;  Hanna  J.  Begay, 


Navajo,  Sanostee,  NM;  Lena 
Begay,  Navajo,  Shonto,  AZ;  Tyra 
Jo  Begay,  Navajo,  Kirtland,  NM. 

Joann  Bennally,  Apache- 
Navajo,  McNary,  AZ;  Cindy 
Bobb,  Yakima,  Wapato,  WA; 
Dorcas  Anna  Bonita,  White 
Mountain  Apache,  Whiteriver, 
AZ;  Verna  Bradley,  Navajo, 
Crownpoint,  NM;  Beverly 
Brown,  Navajo,  Tuba  City,  AZ; 
Janet  Canyon,  Navajo,  AZ;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Claw,  Navajo,  Page,  AZ; 
Jamie  Cook,  San  Diego,  CA; 
Sampson  Cowboy,  Navajo, 
Thoreau,  NM. 

Jennifer  Curley,  Navajo, 
Hyrum,  UT;  Victoria  Curley, 
Navajo,  Chinle,  AZ;  Larinda 
Dennison,  Navajo,  Thoatchi, 
NM;  Donald  Deuyour,  Mohawk, 
Southbridge,  MA;  Doran 
Dickson,  Navajo,  Snowflake,  AZ; 
Jackie  Etcitty,  Navajo,  Kaibeto, 
AZ;  Cheryl  Frazier,  Navajo, 


Entertainer  Wayne  Newton  (left)  presents  “W.N.  Nastase”  to  Dr.  Dale  Tingey  of  the  BYU 
American  Indian  Services  for  upgrading  breeding  of  horses  for  Indians  and  others  in  a  new  program 
at  BYU. 

Wayne  Newton  Donates  Horse 


A  majestic  three-year-old 
Polish-Spanish  Arabian  stallion 
named  “W.N.  Nastase”  has  been 
donated  to  the  American  Indian 
Services  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  by  popular  entertainer 
and  philanthropist  Wayne  Newton 
of  Las  Vegas. 

Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  director  of 
American  Indian  Services,  said 
that  Newton  wants  to  help  Indians 
upgrade  their  horse  stock  because 
he  knows  how  much  they  love 
horses.  The  number  one  paid 
entertainer  in  Las  Vegas  is  part 
Indian  (Cherokee  and  Powhatan) 
and  is  proud  of  his  heritage. 

The  horse  -  a  beautiful  white- 
grey  named  after  Nastase,  the 
tennis  player  -  will  be  kept  at  the 
BYU  stables  for  breeding  ser¬ 
vices.  Ron  Pace,  instructor  in 
the  Animal  Science  Department, 
said  the  fee  is  $750  with  a  special 
discount  for  horse  owners  who 
are  Indian.  Only  Arabian  mares 
will  be  allowed  for  non-Indians, 
while  mares  owned  by  Indians 
must  be  approved  by  Pace. 

“Because  of  his  blood  line, 
Nastase  will  surely  upgrade  al¬ 
most  any  stock,”  Dr.  Tingey  ob¬ 
served.  “We  anticipate  breeders 
from  as  far  away  as  the  Midwest 
to  take  advantage  of  champion 
blood  line.” 

Nastase  is  the  son  of  the 
famous  Naborr;  his  mother  Zurdia 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  Spanish 
Arabian  stock  at  the  Steen  Ranch¬ 
es  at  Steamboat,  Nev.  Zurdia’s 


maternal  great-grandfather  was 
Gandhy,  considered  the  greatest 
sire  in  the  last  50  years  in  Spain. 

Naborr  was  purchased  by 
Newton  and  Tom  Chauncey  of 
Phoenix  in  1969  for  $150,000  -  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  at  an 
auction  for  an  Arabian  up  to  that 
time. 

Nastase  became  one  of  New¬ 
ton’s  favorite  horses  after  he 
battled  back  from  a  broken  leg. 
When  Nastase  was  about  one 
year  old,  he  was  kicked  in  the 
right  front  knee  by  another  horse. 
He  was  flown  to  Davis,  Calif., 
where  his  condition  was  examined. 
Veterinarians  recommended  the 
young  horse  be  exterminated. 

But  Newton  knew  Nastase’s 
genealogy  and  that  he  would  be 
great  for  breeding  if  the  leg  could 
be  healed.  After  many  operations 
and  tolerating  a  cast  for  some 
time,  Nastase  began  a  long  road 
to  rehabilitation  and  85  percent 
recovery.  Trainers  put  him  in  a 
swimming  pool  to  exercise  his 
leg  and  build  up  its  strength 
after  the  cast  came  off. 

After  the  recovery,  Newton 
said  that  Nastase  has  more  cour¬ 
age,  stamina,  and  strength  than 
any  other  horse  he  has  owned. 

Newton  owns  an  Arabian 
horse  ranch  at  Logandale  near 
Las  Vegas.  Chauncey,  who  owns 
KOOL  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  with  former  cowboy  singer 
and  movie  star  Gene  Autry, 
helped  Newton  get  started  as  a 
singer  in  Phoenix  more  than  20 


Shiprock,  NM;  Phyllis  Galan, 
Mexican-American,  Provo,  UT; 
Robert  Goldtooth,  Navajo,  Glen¬ 
dale,  AZ;  Keva  Gremmert, 
Cherokee,  Seattle,  WA. 


During  summer  orientation,  students  take  many  field  trips 
such  as  this  one  to  the  American  Fork  Training  School. 

Assiniboine,  Frazer,  MT;  Edwin 
Saganey,  Navajo,  Kaventa,  AZ; 
Mary  Ann  Seegmiller,  Tlingit, 
Juneau,  Alaska;  Karen  Sky, 
Navajo,  Church  Rock,  NM; 
Alfred  Slowman,  Navajo,  Teec 
Nos  Pos,  AZ. 

Jacqueline  Smith,  Creek,  Los 
Angeles,  CA;  Marie  Smith, 
Navajo,  American  Fork,  UT, 
Maxine  Todacheenie,  Navajo 
Rough  Rock,  AZ;  Charlene  Up 
shaw,  Navajo,  Brimhall,  NM 
Denny  Watchman  Jr.,  Navajo 
Chinle,  AZ;  Rosita  Weaver, 
Navajo,  Teec  Nos  Pos,  AZ;  Fran- 
cena  Willette,  Navajo,  NM. 

Kathy  Willie,  Navajo,  Ogden, 
UT;  Larue  Willie,  Navajo,  Ship- 
rock,  NM;  David  Alan  Yazzie, 
Navajo,  Ft.  Defiance,  AZ; 
Jacqueline  Yazzie,  Navajo, 
Tohatchi,  NM;  Sherry 
Yellowman,  Navajo,  Page,  AZ; 
Cassandra  Yellowrobe,  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Moses  Lake,  WA; 
Letia  Ann  Silversmith,  Navajo, 
AZ;  Ruby  Tsosie,  Navajo,  AZ; 
Anita  Keith,  Navajo,  Chilchin- 
beto,  AZ;  Marie  Gilmore, 
Navajo,  Gilbert,  AZ. 


Calvin  Harper,  Micmac, 
Somerville,  MA;  Warren  Hawk, 
Standing  Rock  Sioux,  Wakpala, 
SD;  Ramona  Higdon,  Navajo, 
Lukachukai,  AZ;  Ehtel  Hubbard, 
Navajo,  Ganado,  AZ;  Jennifer 
Huddleston,  Sioux,  Bozeman, 
MT;  Vernon  Joe,  Navajo,  Den- 
nehotso,  AZ;  Karen  Kaudlekaule, 
Kiowa-Apache,  Claremore,  OK; 
Lydia  Kinney,  White  Mountain 
Apache,  Whiteriver,  AZ;  Darlene 
Klain, Navajo,  Kaibeto,  AZ. 

Lafey  Lewis,  Navajo,  Provo, 
UT;  Lydia  Lopez,  Spanish- 
American,  Layton,  UT;  Freida 
Maize,  Navajo,  Shiprock,  NM; 
Aaron  Manakaja,  Havasupai, 
Supai,  AZ; Erwin  Marks,  Navajo, 
Tuba  City,  AZ;  Wendell  Michael, 
Cree,  Rosthern,  Sask.,  Canada; 
Laura  Mike,  Cree,  Duck  Lake, 
Sask.,  Canada;  Judy  Mitchell, 
Navajo,  Chinle,  AZ;  Arthur 
Morales,  Hopi,  Pleasant  Grove, 
UT. 


years  ago. 

A  native  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
Newton  became  involved  in  the 
entertainment  business  at  age 
six.  Four  years  later,  after  host¬ 
ing  his  own  radio  show,  he  deve¬ 
loped  a  bronchial  respiratory 
problem  and  moved  to  Phoenix 
where  the  climate  would  help 
his  condition. 

At  age  12,  he  hosted  his  own 
TV  show  in  Phoenix.  Four  years 
later,  he  received  a  lucrative 
contract  with  the  Fremont  Hotel 
in  Las  Vegas  where  he  spent  the 
next  five  years  establishing  him¬ 
self  as  a  popular  club  entertainer. 

TV  guest  appearances  and  a 
million-seller  hit  “Danke  Schoen” 
caused  him  to  be  in  demand 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
several  foreign  countries.  He  gave 
a  command  performance  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  London  in 
1966. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been 
named  “Entertainer  of  the  Year” 
and  continued  to  appear  on  TV 
specials  as  well  as  at  Major  Las 
Vegas  Hotels. 

The  singer  has  shared  his 
success  by  helping  philanthropi- 
cally  with  the  American  Indians, 
deaf  and  blind,  Muscular  Dys¬ 
trophy,  Cystic  Fibrosis,  handi¬ 
capped  and  retarded  children, 
rehabilitation  clinics,  a  cancer 
and  diabetes  research  clinic, 
armed  forces  radio  and  television 
services,  and  an  Indian  mission 
school. 


Lena  Morez,  Navajo,  Tuba 
City,  AZ;  Doris  Morris,  Navajo, 
Indian  Wells,  AZ;  Trina  Natay, 
Navajo,  Tucson,  AZ;  Vurlene 
Notsinneh,  Jicarilla,  Dulce,  NM; 
Phyllis  Runs  Through, 


Laurie  Parker,  Comanche, 
Hialeah,  FL;  Elton  Lay,  Navajo, 
Lapton,  AZ;  Odessa  Neaman, 
Yakima-Shoshone,  Toppenish, 
WA;  Juanita  Billie,  Navajo, 
Ganado,  AZ;  Bobby  Jo  Redcloud, 
Ogala  Sioux,  Pine  Ridge,  SD; 
Linda  Northrip,  Choctaw,  An- 
tonito,  CO. 


Indian  Nursing  Students 
Find  Tasks  Challenging 


Karen  Carpenter  (left)  does  a  lot  of  studying  as  do  other  nursing  students  at  BYU.  Rena  Benally 
(right)  gains  some  good  experience  in  a  doctor’s  office. 


For  some  time,  the  need  for 
professional  medical  personnel 
has  been  a  major  concern  in 
many  Indian  communities 
throughout  the  country.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  numerous  opportunities 
are  available  to  Indian  students 
in  the  field  of  nursing. 

Three  dedicated  Brigham 
Young  University  Indian  students 
-  Karen  Carpenter,  Elizabeth 
Greyeyes,  and  Rena  Benally  - 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  made  available  to  them 
in  the  highly  skilled  and  com¬ 
petitive  nursing  program. 

Karen  Carpenter,  a  Cherokee 
from  Sayetteville,  Ark.,  will  be 
receiving  her  RN  degree  in 
December,  1980.  Her  decision  to 
pursue  this  course  of  study  was 
because  of  her  desire  to  work 
with  people.  “I  have  always  had 
a  desire  to  work  with  people, 
especially  people  whom  I  felt 
really  needed  my  help.  The  nurs¬ 
ing  profession  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  me  to  help 
people  with  special  needs,”  she 
said. 

She  is  in  her  second  semes¬ 
ter  as  a  participant  of  the  BYU’s 
Nursing  Extension  Program  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Karen  states, 
“The  course  work  is  very  de¬ 
manding  and  difficult,  and  I  have 
to  organize  and  manage  my  time 
effectively  in  order  to  accomplish 
certain  objectives.” 


In  addition  to  receiving  course 
instruction,  Miss  Carpenter  is  ob¬ 
taining  practical  nursing  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  LDS  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake.  She  said,  “A  routine 
schedule  of  work  tasks  includes 
everything  a  registered  nurse 
would  do  except  for  intravenous 
feeding.” 

Upon  completion  of  her  pro¬ 
gram,  Karen  hopes  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  Indian  Health 
Services  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  freshman  in  BYU’s  Nursing 
Extension  Program  who  also 
resides  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  Eliza¬ 
beth  Greyeyes.  She  is  a  Navajo 
from  Navajo  Mountain,  Ariz. 
Elizabeth  stated,  “I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  pursuing  a  nursing 
career  while  in  high  school.  As 
an  Indian,  I  feel  I  can  relate 
more  to  my  own  people  who 
need  medical  attention.” 

The  course  load  for  a  nursing 
student  is  demanding,  and  full 
concentration  and  meditation  in 
their  studies  is  required  on  a 
regular  basis.  A  day  for  Elizabeth 
consists  of  attending  classes, 
after  which  she  spends  many 
hoi  rs  in  study  time.  She  adds, 
“The  program  is  very  difficult 
and  is  frustrating  at  times.  How¬ 
ever,  I  hope  to  fulfill  my  dream 
of  becoming  a  registered  nurse.” 
Miss  Greyeyes  is  presently  en¬ 
rolled  in  first  semester  nursing 
courses. 


Miss  Greyeyes  wishes  to  re¬ 
ceive  work  experience  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  after  receiving  her 
degree.  She  then  has  a  desire  to 
return  to  Navajo  Mountain  to 
obtain  employment  at  the  com¬ 
munity  clinic. 

A  Navajo,  Rena  Benally  from 
Pinon,  Ariz.,  will  be  receiving  ~ 
her  Nurse  Practitioner  license 
after  the  completion  of  her  four- 
year  nursing  program.  In  1978, 
she  received  her  RN  degree  from 
BYU. 


A  student  needs  to  be  desirous 
and  ambitious  to  succeed  in  a 
nursing  career.  Rena  stated, 
“Ever  since  I  was  a  child,  I’ve 
always  had  a  desire  to  be  a  nurse. 
It  has  been  a  childhood  dream.” 
She  further  commented,  “Being 
a  nursing  student  requires  dedi- 
.  cation  and  discipline  on  my  part.” 

Miss  Benally  receives  her 
practical  nursing  experience  at 
the  Dr.  W.  Doyle  Cranney  Clinic 
in  Orem,  Utah.  She  is  assigned 
to  work  beside  a  doctor  to  obtain 
medical  experience. 


After  becoming  a  nurse  prac¬ 
titioner,  she  plans  on  pursuing  a 
master’s  degree  in  nursing.  A 
future  goal  for  her  is  to  return 
to  Pinon  and  obtain  employment 
at  the  community  clinic.  A  long- 
range  dream  is  to  own  and  operate 
her  own  clinic  to  help  the  Indian 
people  with  medical  problems. 

All  three  students  feel  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  opportunities 
available  for  those  who  pursue 
a  nursing  career  -  especially  in 
Indian  communities. 


Pres.  Oaks 
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professor  of  law  and  has  been 
teaching  one  course  per  year 
during  his  presidency. 

In  commenting  on  the  change, 
Oaks  explained  that  he  sincerely 
believes  in  the  principle  of  rotating 
the  office  of  president.  “I’ve 
preached  that  and  I’m  not  afraid 
to  practice  it,”  he  said.  “I  did 
not  resign,  but  I  do  welcome 
the  release.”  He  added  that  he 
welcomes  the  chance  to  return  to 
full-time  teaching  and  research. 

In  the  emotion-filled  meeting, 
Oaks  said  he  has  no  definite 
plans  for  the  period  beyond  his 
six-month  professional  develop¬ 
ment  leave  and  emphasized  that 
he  is  not  planning  on  running  for 
“governor  or  any  other  political 
office  at  this  time.” 

In  complimenting  Oaks  on  the 
remarkable  progress  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  during  his  tenure,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  also  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  his  wife  June  and 
their  family  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Oaks  is  the  eighth  president 
of  BYU  having  succeeded  Dr. 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  who  resigned 
in  1971  after  serving  20  years  in 
the  position. 

In  his  inaugural  address, 
Oaks  said,  “We  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  extraordinary 
growth  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  are  now  entering  a  period 
of  maturing,  deepening,  and 
refining  -  upgrading  the  quality 
of  all  our  efforts.” 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  de¬ 
emphasis  on  growth,  Oaks  has 
led  the  University  as  it  has  in¬ 
creased  in  size  to  26,000  students, 
making  BYU  the  largest  private 
university  in  the  nation. 

The  47-year-old  president  has 
participated  in  the  planning  and/ 
or  dedication  of  more  than  20 
structures  on  campus,  including 
the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science 
Museum,  the  J.  Reuben  Clark 
Law  Building,  the  Carillon  Bell 
Tower,  and  the  addition  to  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library. 


Projects  currently  in  planning 
or  under  construction  include  the 
Kimball  Tower,  the  Ellsworth 
Meat  and  Livestock  Center, 
the  Caroline  Hemenway  Harman 
Building  and  Church/Continuing 
Education  Building  complex,  and 
the  Nathan  Eldon  Tanner  Build¬ 
ing. 

Oaks  has  instituted  numerous 
programs  such  as  the  year-around 
academic  calendar,  the  general 
education  program,  the  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and  Food 
Institute,  the  Institute  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Accountancy,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  School  of  Management 
from  a  combination  of  the  College 
of  Business  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management. 

In  addition  to  leading  the 
university  through  a  period  of 
continued  growth,  Oaks  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  his 
main  goal  of  refining  and  deepen¬ 
ing  the  academic  programs  of 
BYU.  New  accreditations  have 
been  achieved  in  a  number  of 
different  academic  areas,  and 
reorganizations  across  the  cam¬ 
pus  have  facilitated  increased 
use  of  facilities  and  resources. 

Oaks  is  nationally  known  as 
an  advocate  of  private  education 
and  has  been  successful  in  win¬ 
ning  legal  battles  against  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  private 
schools. 

The  Provo  native  graduated 
from  BYU  with  high  honors  in 
1954,  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in 
accounting.  In  1957,  he  graduated 
cum  laude  from  The  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School  with  the 
Doctor  of  Law  degree  (J.D.)  and 
was  named  to  the  highest  legal 
scholarship  society,  the  order  of 
the  Coif.  In  his  senior  year  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  “The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Law  Review.” 

He  began  his  legal  career  by 
serving  for  one  year  as  a  law 
clerk  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  then  practiced  law  for 
three  years  with  a  large  law 
firm  in  Chicago,  specializing  in 
corporate  litigation. 

He  became  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  in  1961  and  a  pro¬ 


fessor  of  law  in  1964  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  His  principal 
teaching  activities  during  the  next 
10  years  were  in  wills  and  trusts, 
federal  taxation  and  criminal 
procedure.  He  also  served  as  an 
associate  dean  for  almost  a  year 
and  as  acting  dean  for  several 
months  during  a  changeover  be¬ 
tween  deans. 

From  1970  to  1971  Oaks  served 
as  executive  director  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation,  a  large 
professional  research  organization 
affiliated  with  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Other  professional  activities 
have  included  one  summer  pro¬ 
secuting  criminal  cases  as  an 
assistant  states  attorney  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois  and  another  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  visiting  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School. 

In  1969  President  Edward  H. 
Levi  (later  U.S.  Attorney  General) 
appointed  Oaks  as  chairman  of  a 
University  of  Chicago  faculty 
committee  that  resolved  disci¬ 
plinary  charges  against  over  150 
students  summoned  in  a  sit-in 
at  the  University’s  administration 
building. 

Oaks  has  served  as  appointed 
defense  counsel  in  the  trial  and 
appeal  of  various  criminal  cases 
and  has  conducted  major  studies 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  state 
and  federal  court  administration 
and  the  provision  of  legal  ser¬ 
vices. 

From  January  through  June 
1970,  he  served  as  legal  counsel 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  Committee 
of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  where  he  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  writing  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  new  constitution 
that  Illinois  voters  adopted  in 
December  1970.  Oaks  is  a  member 
of  the  Bar  in  Illinois  and  Utah,  and 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other 
federal  courts.  He  is  a  professor 
of  law  in  BYU’s  J.  Reuben  Clark 
Law  School  where  he  teaches  one 
course  each  year. 


President  Oaks  has  published 
five  books  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  church  and  state,  trust 
law,  criminal  procedure,  legal 
profession  and  legal  history.  His 
most  recent  books  are  “Cases 
and  Text  on  the  Law  of  Trusts,” 
Fifth  Edition,  with  George  G. 
Bogert,  which  is  used  in  the  trust 
course  in  about  20  law  schools, 
and  “Carthage  Conspiracy,”  co¬ 
authored  with  BYU  history  pro¬ 
fessor  Marvin  S.  Hill,  which  des¬ 
cribes  the  trial  of  the  indicted 
murderers  of  Mormon  leader 
Joseph  ^Smith.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  over  50  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  legal  and  other  period¬ 
icals  and  magazines.  Oaks  has 
been  on  the  editorial  board  of 
several  professional  journals. 

He  is  a  past  president  and 
director  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Presidents  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  a  past  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  since  1977  and  will 
become  chairman  of  the  board  in 
June  1980.  Oaks  is  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School’s  Center  for 
Constitutional  Studies,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  American  View¬ 
point  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Deseret  News 
Publishing  Co.,  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Con¬ 
sulting  Panel  on  Advanced  Legal 
and  Judicial  Education,  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Bar  Foundation, 
a  member  of  the  Wilson  Council 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter¬ 
national  Center  for  Scholars,  a 
member  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Oaks  is  listed  in  “Who’s  Who 
in  America”  and  in  other  national 
and  international  biographical 
directories.  His  community  ac¬ 
tivities  have  included  service  as 
a  district  chairman  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  Chicago,  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  Utah 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 


and  current  service  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Intermountain 
Health  Care  Inc.,  an  organization 
of  more  than  20  hospitals  in  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Active  in  the  LDS  Church, 
he  has  served  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  including  stake  mission  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Chicago  Stake,  and 
8M>  years  as  second  counselor 
and  first  counselor  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chicago  South  Stake. 
Since  1974,  Oaks  has  served  as 
a  regional  representative  of  the 
Church. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
June  Dixon  of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah, 
have  six  children  and  five  grand¬ 
children. 

Oaks  was  born  Aug.  22,  1932, 
in  Provo. 


Pres.  Holland 
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association  with  the  Church  Edu¬ 
cational  System  spans  more  than 
15  years.  He  has  served  as  an 
instructor  or  director  at  LDS  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Religion  in  Hayward, 
Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  popular  speaker  and  writer, 
Dr.  Holland  has  had  more  than 
30  articles  and  addresses  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  LDS  and  profes¬ 
sional  journals,  including  “Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day.” 

Dr.  Holland  serves  on  the 
governing  boards  of  the  LDS  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Polynesian  Cultural  Center  in 
Laie,  Hawaii.  He  also  serves  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Read-a-thon 
Committee. 

He  has  completed  a  term 
as  chairman  of  the  Scottsdale 
Conference  on  Church-Related 
Higher  Education  and  is  also  the 
LDS  representative  to  the 
National  Congress  on  Church- 
Related  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities. 

He  and  his  wife,  Patricia 
Terry  Holland  of  St.  George,  have 
three  children.  The  family  pres¬ 
ently  resides  in  Bountiful,  Utah. 


Generation7:  Smash  Hit  In  East  Europe 


Traditional  Indian  hoof)  and 
war  dances,  colorful  Polynesian 
numbers,  and  lively  folk  dances 
from  Mexico  were  literally  show- 
stoppers  during  the  tour  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  Brigham 
Young  University’s  Lamanite 
Generation  recently. 

On  its  first  tour  in  the  area, 
the  group  appeared  before  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  people  during 
14  performances  in  Romania, 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

Creative  director  Janie 
Thompson  said  that  frequent  uni¬ 
son  and  rhythmic  applause  by 
audiences  in  each  country  sig¬ 
nified  what  Americans  know  as 
a  standing  ovation.  “The  applause 
in  every  performance  reflected 
their  appreciation  of  the  various 
cultures  represented  in  the  show, 
including  American  Indian,  Latin 
American  and  Polynesian.” 

Audiences  especially  liked  the 
intricate  hoop  dance  (in  which 
dancers  worked  with  22  large 
hoops),  as  well  as  the  spoof  song 
and  dance  about  Indians  and  cow¬ 
boys,  the  Lamanettes’  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  modern  dance  to 
“Cherokee  Nation,”  the  fancy  war 
dancing,  and  the  Mexican  fold 
dances  by  Maria  Tenorio  and  A1 
Roy.  They  appreciated  the  skill 
of  Miss  Tenorio  as  she  danced  the 
lively  “El  Cobas”  with  a  lighted 
candle  on  her  head,  as  well  as  the 
expertise  of  both  dancers  in  the 
fast-paced  “La  Bamba”  wedding 
dance,  during  which  the  couple 
tied  a  bow  with  their  feet. 

In  Bucharest,  Romania,  the 
group  taped  a  one-hour  perfor¬ 
mance  for  the  national  television 
network;  the  show  was  broad¬ 
cast  two  days  later.  Some  num¬ 
bers  were  excerpted  from  the 
tape  and  used  on  special  variety 
shows.  When  the  Lamanite  Gen¬ 


eration  arrived  in  Poland  two 
weeks  later,  Poles  said  they  had 
seen  the  troupe  on  their  national 
television  network. 

In  Budapest,  Hungary,  na¬ 
tional  television  crews  taped  a 
documentary  type  of  show  -  from 
the  students  getting  ready  to  ^ 

audiences  crowding  around  per-  l|B|  ^ 
formers  following  the  show.  wF  < 
“Since  the  TV  directors  hadn’t 
seen  the  show  before,  they 
watched  it  before  deciding  what 
they  wanted  to  tape,”  reported 
William  Farnsworth,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  tour. 

“Most  of  the  audience  remained 
in  the  theater  while  the  television 
crew  taped  about  two-thirds  of  the 
show.” 

He  said  that  some  of  the 
shows  scheduled  in  Romania  were 
canceled  because  of  Yugoslavian 
leader  Marshal  Tito’s  death;  the 
Romanian  government  declared 
a  three-day  moratorium  on  shows 
and  festivals. 

Just  one  day  before  Tito  died, 
the  troupe  performed  in  Sibiel,  a 
small  Romanian  village  of  800 
people  -  then  stayed  overnight  in 
homes  with  the  villagers.  “None 
spoke  English,  but  they  had  a 
great  time  with  the  students,  and 
the  performers  said  that  was  an 
experience  they’ll  never  forget,” 

Mr.  Farnsworth  said.  The  troupe 
stayed  in  hotels  all  other  times. 

’  In  all  three  countries,  the 
students  visited  historic  sites  in¬ 
cluding  Dracula’s  Castle  near 
Brasov,  Romania,  and  Aushwitz, 
the  infamous  German  prison  in 
Poland. 

“Following  each  show,  per¬ 
formers  were  inundated  by  people 
seeking  autographs  on  the  color 
postcards  being  handed  out  by  the 
troupe,”  Mr.  Farnsworth  noted. 

“More  than  4,000  postcards  and 


Performing  for  people  in  three  East  European  countries 


on  their  first  tour  to  that  area  was 
especially  thrilling  for  the  Lamanite  Generation.  They’ll  never  forget  their  visit  to  Aushwitz  (center 
left  photo).  (Photos  on  these  pages  by  Bill  Farnsworth) 


commented,  “As  usual,  BYU  did 
it  again  with  a  great  show,  and 
we’re  extremely  pleased  to  have 
them  on  the  circuit.” 

Elder  Theodore  M.  Burton, 
a  member  of  the  LDS  Church’s 
First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy, 
accompanied  the  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration  on  the  tour  as  the  official 
representative  of  BYU’s  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  is  director  of  the 
Church’s  European  area,  with 
headquarters  in  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany. 


3,000  BYU  buttons  were  handed 
out  during  the  four-week  tour.” 

Special  welcome  and  farewell 
dinners  of  wild  duck  were  given 
the  group  in  Warsaw,  continuing 
the  friendly  reception  the  per¬ 
formers  received  in  each  country. 
“Most  audiences  had  never  seen 
American  Indians,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  Polynesians  before  and 
were  especially  excited  to  greet 
them,”  Mr.  Farnsworth  said. 

The  largest  audiences  num¬ 
bered  5,000  and  7,500  -  both  in  the 


town  square  in  Krakow,  Poland. 
News  media  covered  the  show 
thoroughly  and  helped  swell  the1 
size  of  the  audience  the  second 
day. 

The  tour  of  East  Europe  was 
sponsored  by  Friendship  Am¬ 
bassadors,  an  American-based 
non-profit  organization  encour¬ 
aging  better  cultural  relations 
between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  At  the  end  of  the 
tour,  friendship  Ambassadors 
representative  Carolyn  Norris 
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Student  Gardens  Under  Way 

by  Wanda  Manning 
Editor 


Several  Indian  students  and 
their  families  are  busy  hoeing, 
planting,  pulling  weeds,  irrigating 
their  garden  plots  this  spring. 
Their  efforts  are  made  possible 
by  Dr.  Dale  Tingey  of  the 
American  Indian  Services  and  D. 
Clyde  Davis,  a  local  businessman 
and  first  Counselor  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University  Second  Stake. 

These  garden  acreages  en¬ 
able  students,  who  otherwise 
could  not  plant  gardens  because 
of  residing  in  apartment  situa¬ 
tions,  to  plant  and  harvest  onions, 
carrots,  corn,  green  beans, 
tomatoes,  squash,  potatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  radishes,  beets,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  peppers. 

Gary  Nelson,  vice-president 
of  marrieds  in  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feather’s  Executive  Council,  is 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  projects 

From  New  Mexico 


and  Charlie  Stewart  is  in  charge 
of  another  garden  plot  for  Indian 
married  couples.  Through  their 
combined  efforts,  many  Indian 
families  will  have  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

Many  benefits  are  cited  for 
reasons  in  planting  a  garden. 
“Besides  food,  it  will  teach  us 
how  to  grow  gardens.  We  will  be 
equipped  with  experience  and 
knowledge  for  future  garden 
projects,’’  states  Deanna  Crow¬ 
foot  Nelson. 

It  is  fun,”  exclaims  LeRoy 
Gishi.  “It  makes  you  feel  like 
you  are  doing  something  for  your¬ 
self.  By  the  time  you  buy  the  seeds 
and  grow  the  vegetables,  it  all 
seems  worthwhile  when  the  hard 
work  and  effort  is  paid  off  in  fresh 
food  for  your  dinner  table.  It 
seems  that  you  are  ahead  of 
everyone  else  who  did  not  take  the 


time  to  plant  a  garden.  I  would 
rather  spend  money  on  something 
I  can  do  rather  than  pay  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  it  for  me,”  he  adds. 

Janet  Schurz  declares,  “With 
the  food  costs  getting  higher  and 
higher,  the  garden  will  help  us 
with  the  food  budget  by  reducing 
costs.  I  also  think  it  is  fun  even 
though  it  takes  time  and  hard 
work  to  make  a  successful  har¬ 
vest.” 

Garden  plots  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Indian  married  couples 
desiring  to  plant  gardens  every 
spring.  Each  year  the  number  of 
couples  wanting  to  plant  gardens 
increases. 

“LDS  Church  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  admonishes 
each  family  of  the  church  to  be 
prepared  and  become  self-suf¬ 
ficient  where  they  can.  I  think  this 
is  one  way  we  can  prepare  our¬ 
selves,”  Larry  Schurz  adds. 


Brenda  Allison  --  Miss  Indian  BYU 


Brenda  Allison,  Miss  Indian 
BYU  1980-81,  is  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  elementary  education 


with  an  emphasis  in  special  edu¬ 
cation.  Her  minor  is  Native 
American  studies. 


“I  had  not  planned  on  com¬ 
peting  for  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
title  at  all  last  semester,”  she 
stated.  “I  thought  it  would  be  too 
scary.  I  wondered  who  would 
want  to  have  a  queen  who  wore 
braces,”  she  commented.  She  had 
no  previous  experience  in 
pageants.  “I  was  content  to  sit 
back  and  watch  other  people  try 
it.” 

Through  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  her  friends,  she 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  her 
decision  to  vie  for  the  title. 

“I  felt  good  about  my  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  questions  that  were 
asked  during  the  panel  judging 
portion  of  the  pageant,”  she  re¬ 
called.  “I  really  enjoyed  myself 
throughout  the  whole  pageant. 

During  the  final  evening  of 
the  pageant,  Miss  Allison  was 
awarded  the  Miss  Congeniality 
award  also.  “When  I  heard  my 
name,  I  was  really  happy.  I  felt 
honored.”  After  that,  she  does 
not  remember  anything  else  be¬ 
cause  so  many  thoughts  were 
going  through  her  mind.  “I  was 
not  paying  attention  when  they 
called  my  name  for  the  title.” 

She  has  had  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  in  church  meetings,  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  ar  1  at  the  BYU 
American  Indian  Services  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Leade  ship  confer¬ 
ence  since  receiving  the  title. 
"I  want  to  spread  the  gospel  to 
others,”  she  added,  “I  want  to 
speak  of  unity,  family,  and  love. 


Brenda  Allison  -  Miss  Indian  BYU  1980-81 


After  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant,  newly  crowned  queen 
Brenda  Allison  was  greeted  by  Roxanne  and  Joe  Running  Fox. 
( Photos  by  Hal  Williams ) 


Everyone  needs  to  feel  good  about 
themselves.”  She  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  coming  year  as  Miss 
Indian  BYU.  “It  has  opened  doors 
and  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  share  my  inner  feelings.” 

In  high  school,  Miss  Allison 
worked  as  a  tutor  for  those 
students  who  were  behind  in  their 
classes  or  had  special  problems 
and  at  a  school  especially  for 
the  mentally  handicapped. 

Her  training  continues  while 
here  at  BYU  with  the  mentally 
retarded  children.  She  worked  on 
Saturdays  at  the  American  Fork 
Training  School  during  her  fresh¬ 
man  year.  She  had  her  own  class 
and  taught  the  students  how  to 
make  aprons  and  potted  plants. 

“I  want  to  graduate  from 
VU  and  receive  my  teaching 


certificate.”  Miss  Allison  stated. 
“I  would  like  to  work  with  Navajo 
children  who  have  special  educa¬ 
tion  problems. 

Miss  Allison’s  parents  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toney  James.  She 
has  four  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
Her  father  is  the  branch  president 
of  the  Tohatchi  Branch  in 
Tohatchi,  New  Mexico.  Her 
mother  is  a  counselor  in  the 
Relief  Society. 

"My  mother  has  been  the 
greatest  influence  in  my  life.  She 
has  gone  through  so  much.  She  is 
truly  a  great  woman,  and  she 
is  everything  a  daughter  could 
ask  for  io  a  mother.” 

She  has  many  talents  in  art. 
Miss  Allison  enjoys  to  paint  with 
v  atercolors  and  draw. 


Pride  Of  Doing  A  Good  Job  Is 
Highest  Priority  For  Workers 


Although  it’s  been  fashionable 
in  recent  years  to  mourn  the 
demise  of  the  work  ethic,  pride 
in  doing  a  job  well  is  the  highest 
priority  of  the  typical  American 
worker,  according  to  a  national 
survey  conducted  by  a  Brigham 
Young  University  researcher. 

Dr.  David  Cherrington,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior,  found  that  both 
pride  in  their  work  and  earning 
money  were  important  to  the  3,000 
workers  sampled  in  53  companies 
throughout  the  United  States. 
“Pride  in  craftsmanship”  placed 
84  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  “more 
money  or  larger  pay  increase” 
followed  closely  behind  with  a 
ranking  of  82. 

The  100-point  scale  allowed 
workers  to  rate  both  desirable 
and  undesirable  aspects  of  their 
work.  (Items  ranked  above  50 
were  considered  favorable  out¬ 
comes,  and  those  ranked  below 
50  were  considered  unfavorable). 

The  workers  who  were  ques¬ 
tioned  rated  “being  fired”  as  the 
most  undesirable  outcome,  rank¬ 
ing  8  on  the  scale  of  100,  and 
“being  chewed  out  by  your  super¬ 
visor”  as  the  next  most  unde¬ 
sirable,  ranking  19. 

Another  section  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  asked  workers  to  respond 
to  specific  statements  about  work. 
The  statement  with  which  they 
most  strongly  agreed  was  “A 
worker  should  do  a  decent  job 
whether  or  not  his  supervisor  is 
around.”  It  was  followed  closely 


by  “A  worker  should  feel  a  sense 
of  pride  in  his  work.” 

The  companies  used  in  the 
survey  were  predominantly  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  although  they 
included  three  mines,  three  in¬ 
surance  companies,  several 
banks,  one  construction  company, 
one  hotel,  two  airlines,  two  prin¬ 
ters,  one  hospital,  and  one  school. 

Although  most  of  the  workers 
reported  highly  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  value  of  work, 
their  feelings  about  their  own 
company  and  specific  job  were 
much  closer  to  neutral. 

The  worker’s  age  also  had  an 
influence  on  his  or  her  responses, 
Dr.  Cherrington  found.  Getting 
more  money  was  viewed  as  more 
desirable  by  young  workers  than 
by  older  workers.  “This  is  pro¬ 
bably  because  the  younger  work¬ 
ers  work  less,”  suggested  Dr. 
Cherrington.  “For  example,  it 
was  found  that  the  monthly  take- 
home  pay  of  young  males  was  only 
62  percent  of  the  take-home  pay 
of  older  male  workers.” 

Pride  in  craftsmanship  was 
found  to  be  of  lesser  importance 
to  younger  workers,  too.  Leisure 
time  was  listed  as  more  desirable 
to  the  younger  workers,  and  they 
also  indicated  that  they  were 
more  inclined  to  accept  welfare 
or  financial  help  from  family  and 
friends,  if  necessary,  than  the 
older  workers. 

“There  are  three  probable 
reasons  for  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  younger  and  older 


workers,”  said  Dr.  Cherrington. 
“First,  the  worker’s  perspective 
undoubtedly  changes  as  he  or 
she  gets  older.  Second,  older 
workers,  having  lived  through 
the  depression  of  the  1930’s  and 
World  War  II,  probably  had  their 
attitudes  shaped  by  the  hard 
times  they  experienced.  And 
third,  older  workers  were  pro¬ 
bably  taught  the  character  ethic 
in  their  homes  and  schools,  where¬ 
as  the  younger  workers  were 
probably  taught  the  personality 
ethic.” 

Two  significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  work 
attitudes  of  male  and  female  em¬ 
ployees.  Males  felt  more  strongly 
that  work  should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  life. 
Women,  however,  were  more 
work-ork  ited  than  men  in  terms 
of  pride  in  craftsmanship,  doing 
a  good  job  and  serving  others. 

The  value  of  hard  work,  per¬ 
severance  and  industry  was  a 
popular  topic  prior  to  1950,  Dr. 
Cherrington  found  in  a  survey  of 
popular  periodical  literature,  but 
such  articles  gradually  became 
fewer,  and  completely  disap¬ 
peared  from  1963-67.  Later  articles 
usually  lamented  the  passing  of 
the  work  ethic. 

If  the  work  ethic  is  not  to 
die  out  among  American  workers, 
Dr.  Cherrington  concludes,  it 
must  be  cultivated  and  taught. 

The  survey  was  sponsored 
through  a  research  grant  from 
California  businessman  Jan  Er- 
teszek. 


DR.  DAVID  CHERRINGTON 


High  GPA's 

During  winter  semester  1980, 
several  Indian  students  attending 
BYU  earned  scholastic  excellence; 
of  a  3.5  grade  point  average  with 
12  or  more  credit  hours. 

Congratulations  are  extended 
to  Henrietta  Billie,  Chehalis; 
Theresa  Brown,  Cherokee;  Jean 
Bullard,  Lumbee;  Anthony  Canty, 
Catawba;  Kelli  Clark,  Oneida; 
Lenora  Fulton,  Navajo;  Joan 
Goedel,  Lumbee;  Sharon  Grosen- 
bach,  Pueblo;  William  Hatch, 
Navajo;  Silvia  Laughter,  Navajo; 
Jackie  Lucas,  Lumbee;  Kathleen 
Sims,  Navajo;  Patricia  Tsosie, 
•Navajo;  and  Irene  Burns  Wixom, 
Navajo. 


USA  Must  Work  At  Free  Enterprise  System 


DR.  MILTON  FRIEDMAN 


If  Americans  wish  to  remain 
free  of  a  paternalistic  socialist 
state,  they  must  work  harder  at 
making  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  function  by  improving  their 
self-reliance. 

This  basic  assertion  was 
given  to  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  students  graduating  in  the 
105th  Commencement  services  in 
April  by  Nobel  Prize-winning 
economist  Dr.  Milton  Friedman 
and  by  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  BYU 
president.  A  total  of  2,587  students 
were  awarded  diplomas.  Grad¬ 
uates  included  140  doctoral 
degrees  receipients,  of  whom  116 
comprised  the  fifth  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  class. 

Dr.  Friedman,  who  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  by  BYU,  said  the 
graduates  are  going  into  a  world 
torn  by  the  conflict  between  two 
ideologies:  free  enterprise  vs. 
collectivism. 

He  said  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  America  espoused  capitalism 
in  the  statement  -  “All  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
the  collectivist  ideology  teaches 
that  it  is  the  right,  the  duty  and 
the  obligation  of  some  people  to 
control  the  lives  of  other  people. 
“This  ideal  of  collectivism  takes 
many  forms,  some  of  wftich  are 
very  attractive,  some  repulsive: 
Nazi  Germany  under  Hitler;  com¬ 
munist  Russia  under  Stalin;  and 
it  is  currently  taking  form  in  the 
Moslem  republics  under  the  Aya¬ 
tollah  in  Iran. 

“Unfortunately,  in  that  strug¬ 
gle  that  has  been  going  on  around 
the  world,  the  ideology  of  human 


freedom  has  been  losing  the 
battle  -  not  gaining,”  Dr.  Free¬ 
man  said.  “The  number  of  people 
who  are  under  the  sway  of  col¬ 
lectivist  regimes  is  growing.” 

Putting  the  dispute  in  simple 
terms,  he  told  graduates  that 
people  face  a  conflict  between  the 
ideals  of  capitalism  (of  voluntary 
self-reliance,  or  cooperation 
which  is  strictly  voluntary  and 
not  forced)  and  ideals  of  socialism 
(of  a  beneficent,  collectivist 
society  in  which  the  elect,  the 
rulers  -  the  peoi  ho  are  chosen 
one  way  or  another  to  rule  - 
will  do  good  for  others). 

“The  dispute  is  not  between 
good  people  and  bad  people.  The 
dispute  is  between  two  different 
visions  of  good.” 

He  spoke  of  reactions  to  his 
television  series,  “Free  to 
Choose,”  some  of  which  have  been 
good,  some  bad.  Dr.  Friedman 
said  that  the  persistent  anti-capi¬ 
talist  rhetoric  in  letters  referring 


Commencement  Speaker 

to  the  program  almost  always  has 
the  same  theme:  capitalism  is 
inhumane,  callous,  short  on 
equality  and  humanity. 

“If  you  look  at  the  result 
of  capitalism,  you  will  find  his¬ 
torically  that  the  results  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite.  Wherever  you 
look  to  compare  the  capitalist 
societies  with  the  socialist  or 
collectivist  societies,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  in  the  capitalist  societies 
and  not  the  socialist  where  the 
ordinary  human  beings  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  decent  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families 
and  develop  their  own  talents.” 

The  audience  applauded  when 
he  said,  “Compare  East  and 
West  Germany  today.  Here  are 
people  of  the  same  blood,  same 
language,  same  traditions.  Which 
of  the  two  had  to  build  a  wall  to 
keep  its  citizens  from  going  out? 
It  wasn’t  West  Germany.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
the  greatest  achievements  of 
mankind  have  been  produced  in  a 


free  society.  “Has  a  government 
committee  ever  written  a  great 
play?  Has  it  ever  produced  a 
physical  theory?  It  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  human  beings  pursuing  their 
own  objectives  and  valued  who 
have  produced  the  great  cultural, 
intellectual  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  what  is  true  in  the 
realm  of  science  is  also  true  for 
charity. 

“The  great  charitable  ach¬ 
ievements  of  people  helping  their 
fellow  man  have  also  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  individuals  pursuing 
what  they  regarded  as  their  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  great  universities 
of  this  country  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  established  by  private 
people  with  private  money 
through  the  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion.  Utah  is  not  a  place  where 
I  need  to  preach  this  very  much.”, 
(Applause!) 

Dr.  Friedman  is  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  attitude  that  if 
there  is  a  problem,  “let  govern¬ 
ment  do  it.”  This  just  brings  more 
control  to  the  people  who  are  in 
power.  Centralized  power  can 
only  give  what  it  must  first  take 
away. 

He  criticized  several  large 
corporations  for  destroying  free 
enterprise  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  work.  When  some  companies 
ask  for  subsidies  or  tariffs  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  they’re  promot¬ 
ing  more  government  inter¬ 
ference,  he  added.  j 

“The  great  hope  for  freedom 
is  that  people  will  use  their  in¬ 
genuity  for  getting  around  the 
detailed  regulations  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Secondly,  that  people  - 
especially  youth  -  realize  that  we 
have  been  going  down  a  false 
road  believing  that  we  can  solve 
real  problems  in  the  world  by 
throwing  somebody  else’s  money 


at  it;  that  governmental  inter¬ 
vention,  far  from  being  a  solution 
to  our  problems,  is  a  problem 
in  many,  many  cases.”  (Ap¬ 
plause!) 

Earlier  in  the  services,  Pre¬ 
sident  Oaks  (who  did  not  know  Dr. 
Friedman’s  topic  in  advance) 
spoke  also  on  self-reliance.  He 
said  BYU  deserves  to  survive  - 
and  will  survive  -  because  of  its 
distinctive  ideals  and  its  fidelity 
in  teaching  and  practicing  them. 

“Our  responsibility  to  provide 
for  ourselves  and  our  families 
is  a  vital  principle  in  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  God,  to  one  another,  and 
to  civil  government.  We  expect  to 
work  for  what  we  receive,  whether 
it  is  salvation  or  sustenance.  The 
only  handouts  we  desire  are  op¬ 
portunities,”  President  Oaks  told 
the  graduates. 

He  said  that  traditional  reli¬ 
gions  teach  men  and  women  to 
worship  a  God  who  commands 
them  to  love  and  serve  one 
another.  But  today,  there  are  also 
a  host  of  pseudo-religions  which 
teach  men  and  women  to  worship 
themselves  and  to  celebrate  their 
worship  with  the  sacrament  of 
self-indulgence. 

“Religion  preaches  respon¬ 
sibilities,  teaching  us  to  give. 
Modern  counterparts  preach 
rights,  teaching  us  to  take.  Tra¬ 
ditional  religion  produces  a  citi¬ 
zenry  educated  to  serve;  modern 
counterfeits  produce  a  citizenry 
educated  to  demand  service.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-reliance  has  obvious 
implications  for  a  person’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  employment, 
government,  and  toward  family 
and  civic  responsibilities.  “Self- 
reliance  advises  ur  how  we  should 
pursue  the  process  of  learning. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  plagiarism* 


V- 


Faculty  Makes 


A  'Pleasure' 


by  W.  Dean  Rigby 

Fifteen  members  of  the  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  Indian 
Education  faculty  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  tour  of  historical  sites 
and  Indian  reservations  in  south¬ 
ern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona. 

The  trip  had  three  purposes : 
a  better  acquaintance  with  Indian 
history  and  modern  living  con¬ 
ditions;  an  opportunity  for  the 
faculty  members  to  share  their 
expertise  with  each  other;  and  a 
chance  to  fellowship  and  to 
develop  new  approaches  to  Indian 
education  atBYU. 

Members  of  the  group  in¬ 
cluded  Associate  Dean  Maren 
Mouritsen  of  the  College  of 
Student  Life;  Dr.  Ted  Warner, 
chairman  of  the  History  Depart¬ 
ment;  Bart  Day  and  Assistant 
Dean  Gail  Halverson  of  the  Dean’s 
Office;  Chairman  V.  Con  Osborne; 
and  Professors  Banks,  Bennion, 
Chamberlain,  Gowans,  Harmon, 
Herndon,  Pope,  Rigby,  and  Swen¬ 
son,  as  well  as  Lanny  Gneiting, 
coordinator  of  financial  aids. 

As  the  participants  were  in  a 
station  wagon  and  van,  the  trip 
offered  excellent  opportunities 
for  observation  and  intellectual 
interchange. 

Highlights  of  the  first  day  in 


northern  Arizona  were  a  visit  to 
the  Kaibab-Paiute  Reservation 
and  Pipe  Spring  National  Monu¬ 
ment  (an  historical  point  recently 
highlighted  in  the  nationally  syn¬ 
dicated  “Family  Weekly”),  the 
Wupatki  and  Sunset  Crater 
National  Monuments,  and  Lee’s 
Ferry  -  all  important  sites  in  the 
history  of  the  Southwest. 

After  a  group  left  Flagstaff, 
the  late  season  storm  which  had 
been  threatening  all  day  arrived 
with  a  vengeance.  The  next  few 
hours  involved  traveling  carefully 
through  the  high  mountain  passes 
of  northern  Arizona  on  snow- 
covered  highways.  The  caravan 
spent  the  night  in  an  older  motel 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Walapi 
Reservation. 

The  next  morning  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  major 
features  of  the  trip  -  a  9-mile 
hike  down  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
the  “Shangri-La”  of  northern 
Arizona,  the  Havasupai  Reser¬ 
vation.  With  sleeping  bags,  food, 
water,  and  personal  supplies  all 
carefully  secured  in  heavy  back 
packs,  the  group  left  the  Walapi 
reservation  and  began  the  ar¬ 
duous  trek  to  the  bottom,  pausing 
frequently  to  admire  the  over¬ 
whelming  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
the  wildlife,  and  blue  skies  above. 


At  Hilltop,  members  of  the  troupe  get  ready  for  the  nine-mile 
hike  down  Supai  Canyon.  ( Photos  this  page  by  Dean  Rigby) 


It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Havasupais  choose  to 
remain  in  this  isolated  area, 
quite  removed  from  the  modern 
conveniences  to  which  most  of  us 
are  enslaved.  The  lakes,  the  river, 
the  falls,  and  the  plateaus  tower¬ 
ing  far  into  the  azure  skies  surely 
constitute  one  of  the  natural  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  Neither  words 
nor  pictures  are  quite  adequate 
to  describe  this  majestic  part  of 
God’s  nature.  The  only  regret  was 
having  to  leave. 

The  climb  up  was  demanding, 
almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
But  even  with  aching  muscles  and 
creeking  bones,  the  conversation 
still  centered  on  the  area  below, 
particularly  the  falls. 

After  a  long  and  welcome 
rest  in  Winslow,  the  caravan 
headed  for  the  primitive  areas  of 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reserva¬ 
tions.  Bouncing  over  the  rough 
path  and  seemingly  endless  dirt 
roads,  the  group  had  a  chance  to 
witness  many  aspects  of  reser¬ 
vation  life:  the  tranquil  life  of  the 
hogan;  the  reassuring  herds  of 
grazing  sheep  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  owners  and  the  ever¬ 
present  reservation  sheep  dogs; 
and  on  the  main  roads,  the  ar- 
tesans  offering  their  invaluable 
wares  to  the  passersby. 

At  times  the  roads  led  back 
to  beginning  points,  circling  away 
from  imagined  destinies,  but  the 
group  was  enjoying  the  ride  too 
much  to  care.  Trading  posts  and 
reservation  schools  also  stimu¬ 
lated  much  interest.  Despite  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  modern 
necessities,  at  least  as  we  so 
believe,  there  is  an  alluring  call 
that  comes  from  the  reservation  - 
peace,  concern  for  others,  and 
proximity  to  nature. 

Leaving  the  Navajo  Reser¬ 
vation,  the  faculty  group  wended 
up  the  roads  to  the  mesas  of  the 
Hopi  people.  Old  Oraibi,  forbidden 
to  the  Whiteman,  was  clearly 
silhouetted  on  First  Mesa  still 
offering  a  picturesque  view  from 
the  highway.  The  visit  to  New 
Oraibi  included  art  -  modern 
and  ancient  -  in  the  new  visitor’s 
center  and  a  chance  to  watch  the 
craft  of  silversmithing.  Several 
faculty  left  with  prizes  they  pur¬ 
chased. 

Leaving  the  delightful  mesas 
of  the  Hopi,  the  trip  then  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Black  Mesa  and 
the  controversial  open  pits  of  the 
Peabody  Mines.  Giant  piles  of 
earth  and  coal  contrast  with  the 
undisturbed  wilderness  areas  and 
the  renovated  areas  which  have 
been  restored  after  all  the  mineral 
has  been  stripped  from  below. 

Leaving  .  the  commercial 
area,  they  traveled  back  into 
history  with  a  stop  at  Navajo 


National  Monument  and  the  un¬ 
believably  well  preserved  ruins 
of  Betatakin  which  date  from  the 
Anazasi  era.  This  area  also  offers 
a  spectacular  view  of  the  sacred 
Navajo  Mountain,  a  sharp  con¬ 
trast  from  the  wooded  areas  of 
the  San  Francisco  Peaks  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Reservation. 

The  evening  activities  includ¬ 
ed  a  stop  at  the  famous  Golden 
Sands  in  order  to  feast  on  a 
Navajo  Taco.  This  was  followed 
by  a  moonlight  trip  through  Monu¬ 
ment  Valley  and  further  explora¬ 
tion  of  unknown  trails  which  even¬ 
tually  lead  back  to  the  highway. 
The  washboard  effect  of  the  roads 
helped  digest  the  food  so  that 
the  group  was  ready  for  ice  cream 
arid  the  motel  when  they  returned. 

Leaving  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  members  of  the  tour 
once  again  observed  the  ever- 
changing  beauty  of  Monument 
Valley  in  the  early  morning  mists. 
Virtually  the  only  sound  in  this 
part  of  God’s  majestic  domain 
was  the  clicking  of  cameras  at¬ 
tempting  to  record  the  mesmer¬ 
izing  beauty  of  the  land. 

After  a  short  visit  to  the 
LDS  branch  in  Mexican  Hat,  the 
tour  group  continued  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Gods,  ascended  the 
pass  to  the  overlook,  and  headed 
for  Lake  Powell.  A  brief  stop 
had  been  made  previously  at 
another  in  the  seemingly  endless 
series  of  natural  wonders,  the 
Goosenecks  of  the  San  Juan. 
These  fascinating  bends  have  the 
unbelievable  depth  of  Grand 
Canyon.  But  the  serpentine  twists, 
the  green  coloration  of  the  hills, 
and  louvered  effects  make  them 
seem  almost  totally  unreal. 

Lake  Powell  -  a  royal  blue 
body  of  water  winding  among 
towering  walls  of  red,  marroon, 
and  black  -  seems  almost  not  to 
belong  to  the  muddy  brown  so 
usual  in  the  Colorado  River.  But 
it  is  just  one  more  of  the  scenes 
which  make  southern  Utah  one  of 
the  most  photographed  areas  in 
the  world. 

After  a  caravan  spent  a  rest¬ 
ful  night  at  an  economical  but 
elite  motel  in  Green  River,  they 
began  the  final  day,  once  more 
electing  an  improved  gravel  road 
through  the  back  country.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  traversing  the  ancient 
hunting  grounds  of  the  native 
Americans,  the  tour  stopped  to 
admire  petroglyphs  in  the  midst 
of  the  majesty  of  the  San  Rafael 
Swell. 

This  was,  however,  the  only 
stop  which  quite  visibly  upset 
the  group  because  much  of  the 
mystical  effect  of  the  rock  writing 
and  art  has  been  defaced  by 
mindless  people  armed  with 
spray-paint  cans.  None  could  con¬ 


ceive  why  such  vandalism  occurs. 
Fortunately,  there  is  still  suffi¬ 
cient  art  to  at  least  give  the 
general  format  and  the  skills  in¬ 
volved. 

Bouncing  over  the  wash¬ 
boards  for  another  two  hours, 
the  faculty  finally  reached  the 
periphery  of  a  dinosaur  quarry 
and  continued  to  study  the  geology 
of  the  ever-changing  land.  It 
stretched  their  imagination  to 
conceive  of  the  giants  which  once 
roamed  the  land,  but  the  physical 
evidence  is  there. 

The  final  stage  of  the  day 
was  another  change,  an  incredible 
change.  Ascending  from  the 
parched  lands  with  their  limited 
vegetation,  the  tour  now  entered 
the  Huntington  Canyon  where  the 
temperature  dropped  30  degrees 
and  the  entire  terrain  was  covered 
with  thick  layers  of  snow.  Coni¬ 
fers  and  baren,  ash  trees  pro¬ 
truded  exquisitely  through  the 
white  cover  in  another  exotic 
panorama. 

Arriving  back  in  Provo,  the 
group  soon  dispersed  but  carrying 
still  with  them  memories  in¬ 
delible  regardless  of  the  passage 
of  time.  Many  times  the  pictures, 
the  journals,  and  the  immense 
new  knowlege  will  continue  to  be 
the  subject  of  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  discussions. 

No  number  of  books  nor 
studies  can  have  quite  the  same 
effect  as  does  such  a  trip 
ranging  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modern,  the  beautiful  to  the 
exotic  -  in  the  company  of  such 
experienced  and  amiable  people. 
A  deep  and  very  profound  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Indian  America,  an 
awareness  of  the  immensity  and 
beauty  of  nature,  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  these  faculty 
members  and  administrators  for 
the  others  in  the  group  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  such  a 
tour. 


Lanny  Gneiting  (left)  and 
Bryce  Chamberlain  marvel  at  the 
beauty  of  the  canyon. 
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at  right,  the  group  heads  down  Supai  Canyon  for  a  visit  to  the  reservation. 


